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Week Ending Friday, April 3, 1987 


Japanese Semiconductor Trade 





Statement by the President on Unfair Trade 
Practices. March 27, 1987 





I am today announcing my intent to raise 
tariffs on as much as $300 million in Japa- 
nese exports to the United States. I am 
taking these actions in response to Japan’s 
inability to enforce our September 1986 
agreement on semiconductor trade. Regret- 
tably, Japan has not enforced major provi- 
sions of the agreement aimed at preventing 
dumping of semiconductor chips in third 
country markets and improving U.S. pro- 
ducers’ access to the Japanese market. I am 
committed to the full enforcement of our 
trade agreements designed to provide 
American industry with free and fair trade 
opportunities. 


Under the agreement, which was negoti- 
ated to resolve a series of unfair trade prac- 
tice cases brought by my administration and 
American industry, the Government of 
Japan agreed to prevent Japanese semicon- 
ductor producers from selling below cost in 
markets outside Japan and to provide addi- 
tional access in Japan for foreign producers. 
Despite monthly consultations with the Jap- 
anese since the agreement was signed and 
repeated assurances that all aspects of the 
agreement would be fully implemented, the 
most recent evidence we have demon- 
strates that dumping has continued. More- 
over, American firms’ access to the Japa- 
nese market has not improved from last 
fall’s levels. 


The Government of Japan has in recent 
days announced a number of actions aimed 
at improving their compliance with the 
agreement. I am encouraged by these steps, 
and that is why we are not terminating the 
agreement. When the evidence indicates 
that third-country dumping has stopped 
and U.S. firms are enjoying improved access 


to the Japanese market, I am prepared to 
lift these sanctions. 


Note: The statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Rhett B. Dawson as 
Assistant to the President for Operations. 
March 27, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Rhett B. Dawson as Assistant 
to the President for Operations. Mr. 
Dawson will manage the Office of the Staff 
Secretary, the Office of Administration, and 
the Military Office. 

Mr. Dawson served as Director of the 
President’s Special Review Board that ex- 
amined the Iran-contra matter and was Di- 
rector of the President’s Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission on Defense Management. He also 
served on three congressional committees. 

Mr. Dawson graduated from Illinois Wes- 
leyan University (B.A., 1966) and the Wash- 
ington School of Law (J.D., 1969). 
Dawson is married and has one daughter. 
He was born in Canton, IL, on December 
9, 1943. 


Note: The announcement was not received 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 28, 1987 





I went up to Capitol Hill this week where 
many Congressmen were wearing a button 
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The group was the House Republican 
Conference, and the number stood for the 
1988 fiscal year’s deficit target: $108 billion. 
Now, before you anticipate lots of Washing- 
ton talk about budgets and deficits, don’t— 
as we used to say in the old days of radio— 
touch that dial. Believe me, this issue con- 
cerns your job and America’s prosperity; it’s 
about keeping inflation low and making 
sure government doesn’t take any more of 
your take-home pay. 

You see, in 1985 the Congress made a 
solemn pledge to you the American people 
when it decided on $108 billion. After years 
of wild spending and the accumulation of a 
trillion-dollar debt, Congress finally agreed 
to a long-term plan to shrink the Federal 
budget and, over the course of 5 years, to 
actually stop deficit spending. Yes, that’s 
right; under this legislation, called Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings for the three Senators 
who proposed it, the Federal Government 
has actually adopted a feasible plan for not 
spending more than it takes in—for balanc- 
ing the Federal budget. You could feel the 
planet shaking. 

But this, of course, came only after a 
long, hard struggle. When we came to 
Washington in 1981, the momentum of the 
Federal spending juggernaut seemed un- 
stoppable; and year after year Congress, 
through the higher inflation caused by Fed- 
eral borrowing or through higher taxes, sad- 
dled the American people with the bill. But 
over the last 6 years, we changed the terms 
of the entire debate. For the first time, 
even the big spenders in the Congress were 
talking about the deficit like the problem 
that it is. What a breakthrough that was to 
those of us who remember Congressmen 
and economists who actually thought we 
could spend ourselves rich—that’s just like 
the fellow who thought he could drink him- 
self sober. So, when Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings was adopted, it broke decades of bad 
tradition, and many were hopeful Congress 
would keep its promise and hold to the def- 
icit targets. 

But you know Congress and spending. 
Only this week the Congress sent me a 
highway construction bill that was loaded 
with pork-barrel projects. I haven’t seen so 
much lard since I handed out blue ribbons 
at the Iowa State Fair. It was $10 billion 
overboard. 
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I got out my veto pen and used it fast. I 
told the Congress to pare away the waste, 
to clean this bill up, get it back down to me 
within the week, and I will sign it within 
the hour; because America does need a 
highway bill in time for spring construction 
and one that restores authority for the 65- 
miles-per-hour speed limit. But not this one, 
not a budget-busting handout to the special 
interests that ultimately you the American 
worker will have to pay for. 

And that’s just the point: Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings was not just a pledge for 
fiscal responsibility but a pledge to keep 
America’s economy growing and creating 
new jobs. We need to remember that one 
of the reasons the economy is prospering 
and the financial markets are responding is 
the message the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
plan sends to potential investors and entre- 
preneurs, a message that says it’s safe and 
smart to invest in our economy, to create 
new jobs because government is going to 
hold down spending and prevent inflation 
and tax increases from returning. 

So, you do have a tremendous personal 
stake in this budget battle and Congress’ 
pledge to hold down the deficit. I’ve said so 
often that the reason things changed in 
America is because those of you at home 
made those in Congress who didn’t see the 
light on economic issues at least feel the 
heat. Well, I’m going to be needing your 
help again. 

It would be a shame to lose our momen- 
tum now; on inflation and taxes and eco- 
nomic growth, we’ve accomplished so 
much. In fact, in the future I'll be talking 
about another development in saving tax 
dollars and making the Government more 
efficient. Budget Director Jim Miller and 
his deputy Joe Wright have been briefing 
me on the results of our government-wide 
management project, a project that’s saved 
our citizens over 600 million man-hours in 
filling out forms and redirected $84 billion 
in Federal money away from wasteful over- 
head into useful service and purchases. 
We’ve eliminated 30,000 pages of Federal 
regulations. 

But progress on this front or any other is 
gravely jeopardized. I need your help now 
to tell Congress to honor their pledge to the 
American people and get the highway con- 
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struction bill under the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings limits. We must never return to 
the bad old days of higher spending and 
runaway inflation. So, let’s keep the number 
on the button; remember “108.” 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Executive Forum 





Remarks at the 1987 Meeting. 
March 30, 1987 





Well, Vice President Bush and distin- 
guished members of the Cabinet and Chief 
of Staff Baker, and all of you, it’s an honor 
to be able to join you here today on this our 
sixth get-together since that January day in 
1981 when we started a revolution. 

Permit me to begin today by welcoming 
those who’ve joined our team in recent 
weeks and months, those in the audience 
and, yes, those here on the dais. Seeing 
these new faces reminds me of—would you 
mind if I told an old story? [Laughter] It’s 
that one about the fellow hiking on the 
mountain trail. And the rocks gave way, 
and he fell and grabbed the root of a tree 
that was sticking out and hung there. And 
he looked down at what was below him and 
then looked up above and said, “Oh, Lord, 
save me.” And a voice boomed back, “My 
son, have faith and let go.” Well, he took 
another look at those roots that he was grip- 
ping and then down at the rocks below him 
and looked back up and said, “Is there any- 
body else up there?” [Laughter] 

Now, those of you who’ve heard me tell 
this story before think that it ends there, 
and it always has before. But I have to 
admit, until a couple of weeks ago, as I say, 
it did; and then I discovered the way this 
story really ends: He looked at the roots he 
was clutching and then down to the canyon 
floor again. Then he looked back up 
to heaven and says, “Is there anybody 
else up there?” And there was a pause, and 
a voice boomed out, “Come to think of it, 
my son, you might try getting in touch with 


Howard Baker.” [Laughter] And then the 
voice added, “And if you have any trouble 
with the press, just call Senator Al Simp- 
son.” [Laughter] 

But we’re here today to talk business. We 
know the achievements of the past, and 
we're mighty proud. Real family income is 
up, inflation last year at the lowest level in 
over 20 years, a greater percentage of our 
work force employed than ever before in 
our national history, and, yes, the creation 
of more than 13 million new jobs. And of 
course this economic expansion still has 
plenty of economists puzzled. You know 
economists; they’re the sort of people who 
see something works in practice and 
wonder if it would work in theory. [Laugh- 
ter] 

In foreign relations our accomplishments 
have been just as profound. The rebuilding 
of our defenses—we’ve shown the Soviets 
that we're willing to negotiate genuine 
arms reductions, but at the same time, 
we’re absolutely determined to stand for 
the cause of world freedom. In fact, since 
we took office, not 1 inch of territory has 
fallen to the Soviets, while one nation, Gre- 
nada, has been set free. 

Indeed, during our administration the 
world has witnessed a crucial turning point 
in the world struggle. From Afghanistan to 
Nicaragua, today the guerrillas fight not for 
communism but for freedom. And every- 
where freedom-loving men and women, in- 
cluding those of us here today, stand with 
them in—well, if you’ll permit me to use a 
word with special meaning—stand with 
them in solidarity. 

I could go on and on listing achievements 
and the outstanding work the Department 
of Justice has done in helping me to nomi- 
nate fine judges to the Federal bench, to 
the way the Department of Education has 
put our schools at the top of the national 
agenda. And in a sense, it would be only 
fitting for me to provide such a list, because 
each achievement is the result of your own 
hard work and spirit of sacrifice, your will- 
ingness to put up with the long hours, your 
ability to stomach the frustration and stick 
with it when you discover that it takes 
longer to make a change in Washington 
than you perhaps had thought it would. 
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But I think I know what’s really on your 
minds today, and I know what’s on mine: 
not the last 6 years but the next 2. And 
briefly this is our strategy. My friends, we’re 
not about to fall on the ball and wait for the 
clock to run out. Instead, we’re going to 
have the greatest fourth quarter in Presi- 
dential history. 

To begin with, you might have noticed 
that lately there’s been a little trouble with 
the way the big spenders in Congress have 
been handling the budget. I have to admit 
legislation like the $88 billion boondoggle of 
a highway bill sort of gives me a case of 
heartburn. How do I spell relief? V-E-T-O. 
[Laughter] 

And then there are those in the other 
party who are clamoring for an increase in 
tax rates. You’ll remember, of course, that it 
was just a little better than 2 years ago that 
one Presidential candidate promised not to 
raise taxes, while the other candidate prom- 
ised that he would. And while I don’t want 
to be immodest about this, it’s true that the 
fellow who promised no tax increase carried 
49 out of 50 States. Now, with less than 2 
years to the next Presidential election, to 
see the other party once again demanding a 
tax hike—well, if you'll permit me, there 
they go again. [Laughter] 

The truth is Congress must stick to its 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings commitment, and 
do so without raising taxes. I intend to 
become personally involved in meeting the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings target, and that 
means working the telephones—something 
I’ve already started doing. In my case, 
though, I have to be a little careful, because 
our fine White House operators will go to 
any lengths to find people that I ask to 
speak with. It was quite early in my first 
term when I discovered that. I had made a 
call; I asked to talk to a certain congress- 
man. When he came on the line, I noticed 
that the connection didn’t seem to be very 
good, and I kind of jovially said, “Well, 
where did we find you?” And he said, “New 
Zealand.” [Laughter] And I said, “What 
time. is it there?” And he said, “Four o’clock 
in the morning.” [Laughter] You know, 
that’s one vote I never count on any— 
[laughter]. 

But regarding the budget, there’s a 
deeper problem than even Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, a problem with the insti- 
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tutions of government themselves. Simply 
put, the entire budget process has become a 
profound national embarrassment: every 
year, budget deadlines delayed or missed 
completely, monstrous continuing resolu- 
tions, billion-dollar hideouts for boondoggles 
and special interests. To tell you the truth, 
the whole process reminds me of the hit 
movie “The Little Shop of Horrors.” 
[Laughter] The budget isn’t exactly like the 
man-eating plant in the movie. And it isn’t 
mean, it isn’t green, and it doesn’t come 
from outer space. But it does say, “Feed 
me! Feed me! Feed me!” [Laughter] 

One reason for this is that the Congress 
has been lumping more and more appro- 
priation bills together, making it harder and 
harder for a President to exercise his veto 
power. This undermining of the President’s 
veto power profoundly alters the constitu- 
tional balance of power that the Founding 
Fathers have set in place. And with the 
Budget Act of 1974, Congress further re- 
stricted the President’s authority in the 
budget process. And remember, a President 
is the only single official in that process who 
represents the interests of the Nation as a 
whole, including the national interest in a 
limit on the overall size of the budget. 

You know, this process that goes on has 
become so Mickey Mouse that one of our 
ladies in Congress, Lynn Martin, has had 
created a pin. She’s heard me call it Mickey 
Mouse. And the pin is Mickey Mouse with a 
bar indicating “No” across the front of it— 
No Mickey Mouse—and she’s distributing 
them in the Congress. 

You know, beginning in 1965 till 1980, in 
that 15-year period that launched the Great 
Society, the supposed War on Poverty— 
which poverty won—{laughter}—in those 
15 years the budget went to almost 5 times 
what it had been, and the deficit went to 38 
times what it had been. When it comes to 
the way that Congress spends, I’m remind- 
ed of Howard Baker’s father-in-law, the late 
Senator Everett Dirksen. As he once put it: 
“A billion dollars here, a billion dollars 
there. Pretty soon it adds up to real 
money.” [Laughter] 

So, let me just ask you: Isn’t it about time 
we gave the President of the United States 
the same power already vested in the hands 
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of 43 Governors—the power of a line-item 
veto? [Applause] 


And consistent with this, we need a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring Congress 
to balance the budget. I’ve prodded Con- 
gress for 6 years, and now I intend to take 
our case to the people. Just 2 weeks ago I 
wrote to the minority leader of a State 
senate that was noting a call by the States 
for a constitutional convention—could give 
the balanced budget amendment a power- 
ful boost. Thirty-four States would need to 
call for a convention to draft a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution. 
The number that have already done so is 
32. We’re that close. Now, I would prefer to 
have the Congress do it. It would be less 
time-consuming and more certain. And I 
know you'll agree, on this, the bicentennial 
year of our Constitution, it would be only 
fitting—indeed, it is our simple duty—to re- 
store the constitutional balance between 
the President and Congress that the Found- 
ing Fathers intended. 


In foreign policy we must go forward 
with our Strategic Defense Initiative. And 
let me pause here to set the record straight: 
SDI is not now, nor will I ever permit it to 
become, a mere bargaining chip. I’ve said 
for a long time that the doctrine of mutual! 
assured destruction, what’s called the MAD 
policy, is downright immoral. We used to 
have agreements and rules of warfare in an 
earlier day under which noncombatants 
were protected by both sides in a war. And 
here, now the world is basing its security on 
weapons whose ultimate target is the non- 
combatant: the innocent people; the men, 
women, and children; the cities that would 
be destroyed. 


Well, SDI represents an historic shift in 
military strategy away from a defense based 
upon the threat of retaliation toward a 
system that could actually prevent missiles 
from reaching us or our allies in the first 
place—in short, toward a defense that de- 
fends. And to those who argue that SDI is a 
so-called destabilizing influence, I would say 
only this: Today, were even a single missile 
to be launched against the United States, 
either accidentally or by some Third World 
dictator, a president would be powerless to 
prevent the massive loss of American life, 
powerless to prevent a Chernobyl of the 


sky. Destabilizing? It’s this threat of nuclear 
accident or terrorism that is truly destabiliz- 
ing. 

What it all comes down to is this: As 
President, I am profoundly aware that it’s 
my first duty to see to the safety and de- 
fense of our nation. And there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that this means 
moving ahead with SDI. Can I count on 
your support? [Applause] I just asked, “Can 
I count on your support?” But you didn’t 
hear me, because you were busy telling me 
you were going to give it. 

Now, there’s another great issue before us 
in foreign affairs: the cause of liberty in 
Central America. And permit me to com- 
ment for a moment upon the recent House 
vote in this connection. 


As you know, the House voted to with- 
hold a portion of the aid to the freedom 
fighters that Congress approved last year. 
Of course I would have preferred the vote 
to have gone the other way, but to tell you 
the truth, after thinking it over, there’s a 
sense in which I actually found the vote 
encouraging. In the first place, it was over- 
turned by the Senate. But beyond that, the 
House vote took place during one of the 
more frustrating times of this or any admin- 
istration. In the preceding 4 months, we 
had endured a relentless barrage, yet after 
4 months of ceaseless attack, a change of 
just 18 votes would have won the day for 
the stand against Communist expansion in 
Central America. 


Now, I just have to believe that when it 
comes to providing the freedom fighters in 
Nicaragua with more of the assistance they 
so badly need we'll be able to find those 18 
votes. The issue is clear. The choice is com- 
munism versus freedom, and I don’t care 
what “60 Minutes” said last night about it. 
There’s the fact that in recent years we’ve 
been reestablishing a bipartisan consensus 
of foreign policy. Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike have joined in supporting free- 
dom fighters in Afghanistan, Africa, and 
Cambodia, and last year in Nicaragua. 


Then there’s one other factor. Come to 
think of it, it’s a factor that’s bound to have 
an effect on our entire agenda on Nicaragua 
and SDI, on budget reform and constitu- 
tional amendments, on laying the ground- 
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work for excellence in the 2lst century 
with welfare reform and a return to family 
values, on excellence in education, school 
prayer, and protection of the unborn, on 
our work to promote free and fair interna- 
tional trade, on our efforts to make this a 
healthier nation, including our plans for cat- 
astrophic health coverage and our cam- 
paign for a drug-free America. Just what is 
this last factor? Well, I'll be the first to say 
that we’ve been through some difficult 
times lately and that there was a period 
when I believed it best to remain silent 
while we waited for a certain board to issue 
its report. But now we’ve heard from the 
Tower board, and we have a clear account 
of what took place instead of a barrage of 
speculation, assumptions, and rumors. We 
can get on with the business that brought 
us here and institutionalize the improve- 
ments that we’ve made, so that someone 
doesn’t take us back down the spend-and- 
spend, tax-and-tax path we were on for a 
century or so. We’ve almost 2 years yet to 
go and the show ain’t over until the fat lady 
sings. I won’t even let her whistle. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I’ve just got to conclude with something. 
A gentleman sent me a letter the other 
day—and I mentioned a few words back 
there doing something for the American 
family—and this man told me a little ac- 
count in his personal letter that I thought 
I'd pass on. It was Sunday morning. He 
wanted to read the Sunday paper, and his 
son Billy came at him with a baseball glove 
and ball and said, “Come on, Dad. Let’s go 
out, and you play ball with me.” Well, he 
wanted to read the paper. And he looked 
down, and there happened to be a picture 
of the map of the world on the front of the 
paper. And he cut it out, cut it into pieces, 
gave it to waiting Billy, and said, “Look, 
you see if you can put this map of the world 
together, and then I'll go out and play ball 
with you.” He figured that would give him 
plenty of time to read the paper. Little Billy 
was back in 7 minutes—had the map all put 
together. And his father says, “How did you 
do that?” Well, he said, “Dad, on the back 
there was a picture of a family, and I found 
that if you put the family together the 
world takes care of itself.” 
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Thank you all. Thank you for showing me 
this family is together. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. at 
the DAR Constitution Hall. 

“60 Minutes” is an hour-long television 
program that presents news commentary. 


White House Office 





Appointment of T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as 
Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs. March 30, 1987 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as 
Assistant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs. He will be responsible for implement- 
ing the domestic agenda for the White 
House. He will have direct liaison with the 
Office of Cabinet Affairs, the Public Liaison 
Office, and the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Cribb has served on the Chief of 
Staffs transition team since early March. 
Previously he served as Counselor to Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese. Mr. Cribb was 
Deputy Assistant to the President, Assistant 
Counselor to the President, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Office of Cabinet Affairs, and 
Staff Assistant. 

He received a bachelor of arts degree 
from Washington and Lee University in 
1970 and graduated from the University of 
Virginia School of Law in 1980. 





White House Office 





Appointment of Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., as a 
Consultant to the White House. 
March 30, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., as a 
consultant to the White House. He will 
work with the Cabinet and the White 
House staff to coordinate the administra- 
tion’s domestic agenda. 

Dr. Feulner is the president of the Herit- 
age Foundation, a Washington-based public 
policy research institution. He will continue 
in that position. Dr. Feulner serves as the 
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Chairman of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy. Dr. 
Feulner served as a consultant to White 
House Counsellor Edwin Meese and as an 
adviser to other government departments 
and agencies. He is a former member of the 
President’s Commission on White House 
Fellows, 1981-1983, and of the Carlucci 
commission on foreign aid, 1983. 

Dr. Feulner has studied at the University 
of Edinburgh (Ph.D.), the London School of 
Economics (Richard M. Weaver Fellow), the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (M.B.A.), Georgetown University, 
and Regis College (B.S.). He has received 
honorary degrees from Nichols College, 
Universidad Francisco Marroquin, Guate- 
mala, and Hanyang University, Korea. 


Visit of Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
of France 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
March 31, 1987 





The President. Mr. Prime Minister, 
Madame Chirac, Mr. Foreign Minister, and 
distinguished guests, Nancy and I offer you 
our warmest welcome to the United States, 
to Washington, and to the White House. 
And we greet you, Mr. Prime Minister, not 
only as the head of government of the 
French Republic, our nation’s oldest ally in 
war and peace, but as a representative of 
the people of France, for whom the people 
of the United States have long had a special 
affection. 

We only have to look around us this 
morning, if we could, to look beyond the 
White House lawn to the graceful monu- 
ments of George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, to be reminded [of] the historic 
struggles for freedom and liberty which 
have bound our nations together for gen- 
erations. Indeed, the park directly across 
the street from the north entrance of the 
White House bears the name of a brave 
Frenchman who, as a young man, became a 
trusted aide and almost a son to George 
Washington, Lafayette. 

As you know, Mr. Prime Minister, this 
year we Americans are celebrating the 


200th anniversary of our Constitution. In 
doing so, we’re rededicating ourselves to 
the aspirations of all men to live in frée- 
dom and peace, aspirations captured in that 
ageless document. It was written by Ameri- 
cans, of course; but today it is only right to 
point out that they were Americans—James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and others— 
who had been influenced by the great 
names of the French Enlightenment, like 
Montesquieu, for one, and by the hopes for 
liberty and human rights so ardently ex- 
pressed by the French people themselves. 

Some months ago, Mr. Prime Minister, 
our two great nations celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the Statue of Liberty, a gift 
from the people of France to the people of 
the United States. Lady Liberty, now beau- 
tifully refurbished, her torch rekindled, has 
rightly become cherished throughout the 
world as a symbol of human freedom. But 
even Lady Liberty, as magnificent as she is, 
would be nothing but an empty symbol had 
not the American and the French peoples, 
time and again, joined together in moments 
of peril, joined together in common sacri- 
fice to preserve and defend freedom itself. 

Three years ago I stood on the windy 
beaches of Normandy and, as Frenchmen 
and Americans, recalled together the most 
perilous days of the Second World War. 
And this spring Americans will join in cele- 
brating the 70th anniversary of the arrival 
in France of the American expeditionary 
force of World War I. Indeed, Mr. Prime 
Minister, from Yorktown to Belleau Wood, 
from Normandy to Beirut, Frenchmen and 
Americans have stood together and, yes, 
died together in the name of peace and 
freedom. 

Today we continue to face grave chal- 
lenges together as we seek to ensure a safer 
world and a more prosperous future, one in 
which our peoples and those of other na- 
tions can live in still greater prosperity and 
freedom. We both understand that to 
achieve that end our friendship must 
remain deep, our alliance strong and bold. 
And we both believe that today it is the 
forces of freedom that are on the march. 

You have a very busy day ahead of you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, one that I do not 
intend to delay. Nancy and I hope during 
your all too brief visit to talk of our 
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common goals, but also to deepen the per- 
sonal friendship with you and Madame 
Chirac and with your colleagues. 

Once again, we offer you and Madame 
Chirac our warmest welcome. And on 
behalf of all Americans, soyez les bienvenus 
aux Etats-Unis [welcome to the United 
States]. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, let me, first 
of all, Mr. President, tell you how really 
delighted my wife and I are to be here with 
you today among our American friends and 
our French friends. And let me first thank 
you, Mr. President, for having invited me to 
come on an official visit to the United 
States, where I stayed and worked, some 30 
years ago, alas, when I was a young student 
just discovering this New World. And final- 
ly, let me convey to the American people 
the feelings of friendship, brotherhood, and 
admiration and affection that the French 
people have for them and also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the affection that the French people 
have towards you yourself and Mrs. Reagan. 
Feelings of brotherhood, yes, because our 
two countries have always been side by side 
in crucial moments of their history. 

Three years ago, as you mentioned, Mr. 
President, you came to France to com- 
memorate D-day in Normandy and to 
honor the resting places of so many young 
Americans who gave their lives to free 
France and Europe. And last year you cele- 
brated, as you recall, the 100th anniversary 
of the Statue of Liberty, a gift of the 
French people, and especially a symbol of 
the American dream and of American reali- 
ty. This year, almost 70 years to the day 
after the United States went to war along- 
side France and its allies of World War I, I 
have come to tell you, Mr. President, this: 
France has not forgotten. When I go and 
pay tribute during my brief stay in Wash- 
ington to the memory of General Per- 
shing—a great man, a great soldier, and a 
great American—I shall be paying tribute 
to all of the American boys who fell on 
France’s soil to defend my country against 
all kinds of hegemonies in 1917 and again 
in 1944. And now that I am here in the 
United States, there is something I want to 
tell you with all my heart, and that is this: 
Thank you, America. France has not forgot- 
ten. France remembers. 
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But, Mr. President, I have not come 
solely to convey this message of remem- 
brance. I have come to tell you that we 
continue to uphold the same ideals of free- 
dom, to be driven by the same will, to face 
the dangers that confront us all together: 
terrorism, war, hunger, poverty, new dis- 
eases, drugs, and yet other dangers. In the 
face of so many trials, so many threats, we 
are resolved, as you are yourselves, to go on 
fighting and affirm the importance of our 
ideals. We are side by side in all these great 
struggles. 


Today, as we set forth on a technological 
adventure to conquer new fields of intelli- 
gence—biology and space—we must work 
together in an ever-growing spirit of trust, 
cooperation, and true market competition. 
We have to work together to face the chal- 
lenge of the future. With these feelings and 
in this spirit, I am entering into these 2 
days of talks that will enable us, I am sure, 
Mr. President, to find, together with Ameri- 
can leaders, common guidelines for future 
action on the scale of the ambitions we 
share. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:07 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Prime 
Minister Chirac spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to French Foreign Minister Jean-Ber- 
nard Raimond. 


Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met in the Oval 


Office. 


France-United States AIDS Research 





Remarks on a Patent Rights Agreement. 
March 31, 1987 





The President. Prime Minister Chirac and 
I are pleased to announce today an agree- 
ment that will foster international coopera- 
tive efforts in research, education, and the 
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exchange of technology dedicated to the 
eradication of AIDS. 


An agreement has been reached between 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Institut Pasteur which re- 
solves the differences between the two over 
the patent rights for the AIDS antibody test 
kit. The two medical groups will share the 
patent, and each party will contribute 80 
percent of the royalties received to estab- 
lish and support an international AIDS re- 
search foundation. This foundation, which 
will also raise private funds, will sponsor 
AIDS-related research and will donate 25 
percent of the funds that they receive to 
education and research of AIDS problems 
in less developed countries. 


This agreement opens a new era in 
Franco-American cooperation, allowing 
France and the United States to join their 
efforts to control this terrible disease in the 
hopes of speeding the development of an 
AIDS vaccine or cure. 


So, Mr. Prime Minister, Dr. Bowen and 
Dr. Dedonder, we thank you all, and I hope 
this is just one of the many cooperative ef- 
forts between our two countries in the 
years ahead. 


Jacques? 
The Prime Minister. Well, the President 
said what should be said. I just want to add 


how glad I am about this agreement to fight 
against this terrific disease. 


We in the United States and France have 
very, very good and efficient scientists, and 
they will now work together and also create 
a foundation to fight against AIDS. And it’s, 
I think, a great step to be successful in this 
very important battle. And I’m very glad 
about it, and I thank very much the De- 
partment of Health of the United States and 
L’Institut Pasteur de Paris for all that they 
have done. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:49 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Among 
those present were Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Otis R. Bowen and Dr. 
Raymond Dedonder, director of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of James W. Winchester as a 
Member. March 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James W. Winchester to be 
a member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for the remainder of 
the term expiring March 20, 1988. He will 
succeed Paula V. Smith. 

Mr. Winchester is currently the president 
of Winchester & Associates, a private con- 
sulting firm in Alexandria, VA. Previously 
he served as the Associate Administrator, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (NOAA), 1982-1986. Mr. Winches- 
ter served in the United States Navy from 
1937 to 1946 and 1950 to 1954. 

Mr. Winchester graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University (M.A., 1954), American 
University (M.A., 1962), and Pacific Western 
University (Ph.D., 1981). He was born in 
Central, SC, in 1916. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., as 
a Member. March 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., to 
be a member of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing September 22, 1989. He would succeed 
Brigitte Berger. 

Dr. Mansfield is currently professor of 
government at Harvard University. Previ- 
ously he served as chairman, department of 
government, Harvard University, 1973- 
1977. Dr. Mansfield served in the USS. 
Army, 1954-1956. 

Dr. Mansfield graduated from Harvard 
University (A.B., 1953, and Ph.D., 1961). He 
was a Fulbright fellow, Harvard (1961). Dr. 
Mansfield is married and has three children. 
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National Capital Planning Commission 





Appointment of W. Don MacGillivray as a 
Member. March 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint W. Don MacGillivray to be a 
member of the National Capital Planning 
Commission for the term expiring January 
1, 1993. He would succeed Bruce Kirschen- 
baum. 

Previously Mr. MacGillivray served on 
the President’s National Highway Safety 
Advisory Council. He was a California State 
assemblyman from 1969 to 1975 and is a 
retired general building contractor. He 
served in the United States Navy, 1941- 
1946. 

Mr. MacGillivray attended the University 
of California at Santa Barbara. He was born 
in Los Angeles, CA, in 1919. He is married 
and has two children. Mr. MacGillivray 
presently resides in Santa Barbara, CA. 


National Summit Conference on 
Education 





Appointment of Donna Helene Hearne as a 
Member of the Executive Committee. 
March 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Donna Helene Hearne to be 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Summit Conference on Educa- 
tion. This is a new position. 

Ms. Hearne served on the National Coun- 
cil on Educational Research from 1983 to 
1987. She is presently owner and operator 
of the Missouri License Bureau, St. Louis, 
MO. Ms. Hearne has written articles on the 
American Revolution, coauthored a book on 
the “Heritage of the Creve Coeur Area”, 
and is currently the editor of a small quar- 
terly newspaper. 

Ms. Hearne graduated from Washington 
University (B.A., 1962). She was born in De- 
troit, MI, in 1940, and resides in St. Louis, 
MO. She is married and has five children. 
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President’s Special Review Board for 
the National Security Council 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Directive Implementing the Board’s 
Recommendations. March 31, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In my address to the American people on 
March 4, I promised that I would report to 
the Congress by the end of March on all the 
steps I have taken to implement the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Special 
Review Board chaired by former Senator 
John Tower. 


I hereby submit to the Congress for its 
information the text of the decision direc- 
tive I issued to implement the Special 
Review Board’s recommendations. This di- 
rective mandates certain actions to put the 
National Security Council (NSC) process in 
better order and to avoid any recurrence of 
the deficiencies and abuses that the Special 
Review Board described. Many of these re- 
medial measures—including the prohibition 
of NSC Staff engagement in covert activi- 
ties—were implemented before the Special 
Review Board reported to me on February 
26. The remaining steps have been taken or 
will be completed shortly. 


The President and the Congress share a 
significant responsibility for safeguarding 
and advancing the interests of the United 
States in the world at large. When our two 
branches of government are at odds, we 
weaken ourselves as a force for internation- 
al peace and freedom; when our two 
branches work in harmony, there is little 
our Nation cannot accomplish. Each branch 
is jealous of its constitutional prerogatives; 
yet, each must also respect the prerogatives 
of the other. 


In this regard, I endorse the Special 
Review Board’s recommendation that the 
structure and procedures of the National 
Security Council system not be the subject 
of further legislation. The NSC and NSC 
system have traditionally been a flexible in- 
strument for presidential management of 
national security affairs. Every President 
since 1947 has used this instrument in a 
different way; as my successors, too, will 
discover, its flexibility is an important part 
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of its usefulness. Similarly, the Special 
Review Board found that it was not the 
present structure or procedures that were 
at fault; rather, the problem was that the 
properly established structure and proce- 
dures were not properly used. 


The reforms and changes I have made 
are evidence of my determination to return 
to proper procedures, including consulta- 
tion with the Congress. I will do my share, 
as I said on March 4, “to make the congres- 
sional oversight process work.” 


I look to the Congress to do its share, as 
well. In the intelligence field, I welcome 
the Congress’s oversight role as it has devel- 
oped in the last decade. At the same time, 
this is a sphere of policy that requires a 
strong Executive role—for constitutional, 
historical, and practical reasons—as well as 
a special spirit of close cooperation between 
our two branches. 


The Special Review Board recommended 
that the existing Intelligence Committees of 
the House and Senate be merged into a 
new Joint Committee, with a restricted 
staff, to oversee the intelligence communi- 
ty. This is a recommendation that deserves 
to be enacted as it would help ensure the 
necessary secrecy of deliberations in this 
sensitive area. In addition, I must make 
clear that I will strongly oppose legislation 
that would attempt to encroach further on 
what I regard as the President’s independ- 
ent constitutional authority in the intelli- 
gence field. 


I pledge to the American people and to 
the Congress that I will follow through on 
all the commitments set forth in the deci- 
sion directive that I am transmitting. I 
intend, as well, to move ahead on the press- 
ing agenda of foreign policy challenges and 
opportunities that lie before us. This agenda 
will not wait. I was elected to carry forward 
this Nation’s vital role of leadership in the 
world, and I intend to do so. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 31, 1987. 


Department of the Army 





Nomination of Carl E. Vuono To Be Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army. March 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gen. Carl E. Vuono to be 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. He 
will succeed Gen. John A. Wickham, Jr., 
who is retiring. 

General Vuono is presently serving as 
commanding general, United States Army 
Training and Doctrine Command, Fort 
Monroe, VA. He has served in the United 
States Army for over 29 years. 

General Vuono graduated from the 
United States Military Academy (B.S., mili- 
tary science) and Shippensburg State Col- 
lege (M.S., public administration). He was 
born October 18, 1934, in Monongahela, 
PA. 


Visit of Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
of France 





Toasts at the State Dinner. March 31, 1987 





The President. Mr. Prime Minister, 
Madame Chirac, Mr. Foreign Minister, and 
honored guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
welcome to the White House. And if this 
had been 24 hours earlier, I was going to 
say, “And, if I may, welcome to this splen- 
did spring evening.” [Laughter] 

Well, we’ve spoken today of the chal- 
lenges that confront our two great nations. 
This evening, Nancy and I'd like to invite 
you to relax. Mr. Prime Minister, Madame 
Chirac, you'll always be welcomed friends 
in this house. And by the way, I hope you 
all enjoyed this evening’s dinner wine. You 
see, it was produced in California—{/augh- 
ter|—as part of a joint French-American 
venture. [Laughter] 

But no one can live in this house for long 
without feeling the vibrant spirit of our 
French and American forebears, of Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, of Lafay- 
ette and Rochambeau. And I just have to 
believe they’d be proud to know that the 
common commitment to freedom that 
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served as the foundation of our friendship 
so long ago remains alive in the White 
House tonight. 

But even as we look to the legendary 
figures of the past, we look as well to the 
major French and American figures of the 
present. And certainly, there are many here 
tonight, many who personify the bonds be- 
tween us in diplomacy, in culture and com- 
merce, in entertainment and science. Just 
recently we reached an important agree- 
ment regarding AIDS research, an agree- 
ment recognizing that French and Ameri- 
can scientists stand together in the forefront 
of the battle against this tragic disease. 

To everyone, all of our eminent guests, 
welcome. This evening, too, Nancy and I 
cannot help but recall our own travels to 
France during these last 6 years. I remem- 
ber especially meeting with my summit col- 
leagues in the halls and gardens of the 
Palace of Versailles, that place of immense 
beauty so alive with the history of France. 
And we remember standing on the beaches 
of Normandy, with the channel waters 
behind and the cliffs above, thinking of the 
men who fought and died on that terrible 
day nearly 43 years ago when the fate of 
the free world hung in the balance, of the 
men who fought and died for freedom. 

As is only befitting with close friends, Mr. 
Prime Minister, our discussions were frank 
and constructive. We covered East-West 
issues, arms control, the struggle against ter- 
rorism, regional conflicts—a broad agenda. 
We discussed our differences on trade 
issues, and how to narrow those differences 
in ways that would advance the economic 
well-being of our peoples. I know that you 
continued those discussions through the day 
with Secretary Shultz, Secretary Weinberg- 
er, and Secretary Baker, and that tomorrow 
you will meet with Vice President Bush.? 

As always, our discussions were able to 
take almost for granted certain shared 
values. Yet these values—liberty, democra- 
cy, the dignity of each individual—these 
values are sacred. And nowhere are they 
more important or more in evidence today 


1 Secretary of State George P. Shultz, Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, 
Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker 
III, and Vice President George Bush. 
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than in the strength of the Atlantic alliance 
and in the unshakable commitment of the 
United States to share in the defense of 
Europe. 

So it is that even as we seek to negotiate 
arms control and other agreements with the 
Soviet Union we’ll continue to consult close- 
ly with our European allies. Our message is 
clear to friend and foe alike: America stands 
with Europe. 

And permit me now to invite you all to 
join me in raising a glass in friendship: To 
France and to our honored guests, Prime 
Minister Chirac and Madame Chirac. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, dear friends, 
my wife and I are extremely touched by 
the warmth of your welcome, as we are by 
this beautiful reception, which marks the 
end of a day we have just spent under the 
sign of friendship in this city of Washington. 
I wish to extend special thanks for this 
warm reception which brings together in 
this famous and beautiful house men and 
women of America and France from the 
worlds of the arts, of science, and of politics. 
And these thanks go to you, Mrs. Reagan, 
especially, because I know the personal part 
you have played in preparing this recep- 
tion. And let me say how much we appreci- 
ate the elegance, the warmth, and the 
friendship of it all. 

And let me tell you also, Mr. President, 
how happy we are to be with you here 
tonight, with a man who has managed to 
reconcile America with itself, to restore its 
self-confidence, and to give it the chance to 
hope anew—in other words, to restore the 
vigor of the American dream. And you 
know what high regard, freindship, and, yes, 
indeed, affection Europeans and the people 
of France, in particular, have for you, sir. 

When I arrived here this morning, what I 
said came from the heart. France is more 
than an ally; France is a faithful friend. 
America is sometimes convinced that she is 
insufficiently loved and does not always, 
however, set sufficient store by the intensi- 
ty of France’s feelings for America. These 
feelings are not only the result of the trials 
we have always borne side by side. They 
are not solely due to the fact that we share 
the same values: liberty. Today these ties 
are stronger than ever before because we 
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naturally ask ourselves the same questions, 
because we have to meet the same chal- 
lenges, and because we share a common 
will precisely to do so. 

I’m rediscovering the same self-question- 
ing spirit, the same will to go forward, to 
face the future with open eyes, to make 
hope triumph over doubt which I first expe- 
rienced 30 years ago when I visited your 
country as a student. But I also want to 
emphasize how much France, in the alli- 
ance of Western democracies, is indeed a 
strong European partner that the United 
States can rely upon. And this strength is 
due to the deep commitment of the whole 
of the people of my country to the princi- 
ples that govern our foreign policy and our 
national security. These principles are those 
which General de Gaulle defined 30 years 
ago, and all of the governments of France 
since then, without fail, have abided by 
them. 

In no other European country is there 
such a large consensus on the main lines of 
foreign policy: respect for existing alliances, 
national independence, and being present 
in world affairs. In Europe, France is work- 
ing both for the development of unity and 
respect, at the same time for diversity. In 
Africa, she’s fighting attempts of destabiliza- 
tion. In Latin America, defending democra- 
cy against dictatorship. In the Middle East, 
she wishes to engage in dialog with all par- 
ties concerned, so as better to explore the 
paths of peace. In the Pacific, she wishes to 
enhance the region’s harmony and stability. 
And finally, France fervently hopes that the 
rich countries of the world through greater 
generosity will be able to prevent a larger 
number of countries from sinking even 
deeper into debt and experiencing even 
worse poverty. And France intends to work 
steadfastly towards the attainment of this 
goal. 

In no other European country is there 
such a consensus in favor of development 
and modernization of defense capabilities, 
and more particularly, in favor of a nuclear 
deterrent that guarantees respect for na- 
tional independence and liberty in all cir- 
cumstances. 

And finally, one cannot forget the French 
people’s unanimous agreement not to give 
in to terrorist blackmail and remain in ad- 
versity, one and determined. 


But, Mr. President, the message which I 
bear today is also that of a new France 
which has learned the lessons of economic 
crisis and has decided to turn its back on 
outdated remedies and patterns and to un- 
dertake deep change, modifying century- 
old habits in order better to meet the re- 
quirements of tomorrow. Over the last 
thousand years, monarchy has_ shaped 
France’s identity, and the price of this was 
a necessary process of centralization, which 
under the revolution and the Napoleonic 
empire were indeed consolidated. And as 
you were mentioning yourself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to me, Alexis de Tocqueville quite 
aptly remarked: In a country where for cen- 
turies at end everything was handed down 
by the top of the power structure, things 
had to change. 


And indeed, an actual revolution is today 
underway in which hitherto nationalized 
companies are being handed back to the 
private sector, in which the audiovisual 
media still under state control are being 
given over to private initiative, in which 
regulations that long stifled the economy’s 
efficiency are being eliminated, in which an 
increasing number of responsibilities are 
being transferred to local authorities. 


Now, a year ago Francgis Mitterrand, 
President of the French Republic, appoint- 
ed me Prime Minister. The people of 
France have entrusted to my government 
the mission to release the energies of our 
country and to give free rein to its creativi- 
ty and can-do spirit, which have traditional- 
ly found an outlet in the arts, in which most 
today show their mettle in economy, busi- 
ness, and industry. 


Loyal, strong, open to the world around 
it, Mr. President, such is the France that is 
visiting you today. 


I wish to raise my glass in honor of Mr. 
Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America; Mrs. Nancy Reagan, to 
whom I present my most respectful re- 
gards; to the future of friendship and coop- 
eration between France and the United 
States. Thank you, Mr. President. Thank 
you, Mrs. Reagan. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:56 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Prime Minister Chirac spoke in French, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
the President’s Departure for Philadelphia, 
PA. April 1, 1987 





Highway-Transit Bill Veto 


Q. You must have won. 

The President. What? 

Q. You must have won. You look happy. 

The President. Well, not yet. A procedur- 
al vote to reconsider is on. There “were 
enough votes to sustain, but now we don’t 
know. And I don’t know how long this proc- 
ess is going to take. He’s [Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President] probably 
a better judge of that than I am. 


U.S. Embassy in Moscow 


Q. The L.A. Times says that the Soviets 
were able to intercept our messages to our 
Embassy in Moscow for 1 year. Did you 
know about that? 

The President. Well, | don’t know wheth- 
er the investigation—how far it has gone, 
but that’s what we're investigating as to 
what damage has been done by this. 

Q. So, we don’t know yet? 

The President. Well, there may be some, 
but the report hasn’t reached me as to what 
we still know or how far we’ve pinned it 
down. 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 

Q. Sir, what’s the best preventive meas- 
ure for AIDS that you refer to in your 
speech? 

The President. Well, that’s why we’ve in- 
creased our funding for research—to find 
out. 

Q. Should you just say no? 

The President. That’s a pretty good 
answer. Yes. 


Highway-Transit Bill Veto 


Q. [Inaudible|—Senate vote on the over- 
ride to be a test of your political health? 
The President. If it sounded good? Now, I 
don’t know what may happen with this pro- 
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cedure that’s going on now, but, yes, I was 
very pleased. But it still isn’t final. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:47 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Thomas C. Griscom as 
Assistant to the President for 
Communications and Planning. 

April 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Thomas C. Griscom as As- 
sistant to the President for Communications 
and Planning, effective April 2, 1987. Mr. 
Griscom will direct all White House com- 
munication activities and will be responsi- 
ble for overall planning. Working with him 
will be the Office of Presidential Appoint- 
ments and Scheduling, Presidential Ad- 
vance, Office of Political and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, Presidential Speechwriting, 
and the Communications Offices. 

Mr. Griscom became president and chief 
operating officer of Ogilvy and Mather 
Public Affairs in January 1987. He served as 
executive director of the National Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee, 1985-1986. Mr. 
Griscom served as press secretary to Senate 
Majority Leader Howard Baker, 1978-1984. 
He was a political writer for the Chattanoo- 
ga News-Free Press for 7 years, 1971-1978. 

Mr. Griscom graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Chattanooga (B.A., 
1971). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. Mr. Griscom 
was born in Chattanooga, TN, in 1949. 


Domestic Affairs 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Upon 
the President’s Arrival in Philadelphia, PA. 
April 1, 1987 





AIDS Prevention and Education 


Q. Mr. President, your Education Secre- 
tary disagrees with the Surgeon General. 
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The Surgeon General says that there should 
be specific sex education for children—con- 
doms, prevention, and specific information 
to really do something. 


The President. Well, I think that what the 
Secretary was saying is something I myself 
have said. I think that that particular sub- 
ject should be taught in connection with 
values, not simply taught as a physical, me- 
chanical process. 


Q. The Surgeon General is saying that if 
there isn’t abstinence, that there should 
be—— 


Q. The Surgeon General says that if there 
should be specific-—— 


The President. What? 


Q. ——and there should be other means 
used. If there can’t be abstinence, then the 
Surgeon General says there should be other 
means used. 


The President. Well, | don’t quarrel with 
that, but I think that abstinence has been 
lacking in much of the education. 


Q. The Surgeon General says that there 
has to be specific sex education. Do you 
disagree with him? 

The President. That what? 


Q. You clearly disagree with your Sur- 
geon General—— 


The President. On what? 


Q. ——about the need for sex education 
at a very young age. 


The President. | said, “that if that educa- 
tion was accompanied by values,” but one 
of the things that’s been wrong with too 
much of our education is that no kind of 
values of right and wrong are being taught 
in the educational process. And I think that 
young people expect to hear from adults 
ideas of what is right or wrong. 


Highway-Transit Bill Veto 
Q. What did you have to give away to 
win the highway veto? [Laughter] 


Q. Are you going to sustain the highway 
bill? 


The President. What? 
Q. What are you going to do— 


The President. It’s still up in the air there. 
I'm waiting for it to get straightened out. 


Federal Spending on AIDS Research 


Q. Are you really spending enough 
money on AIDS? A lot of people—— 

The President. We have increased the 
spending on that more than anything we’ve 
increased in the budget. 

Q. Congress has doubled what you’ve 
proposed. Congress has fixed it every 
year—much more than what you've pro- 
posed. 

The President. Well, Congress is made up 
of spendthrifts. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 12:50 p.m. at 
Philadelphia International Airport, PA. In 
the first question, the reporter referred to 
Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
and Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service C. Everett Koop. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Remarks at a Forum Sponsored by the 
College of Physicians. April 1, 1987 





Remarks During the Forum 


I thank you all for coming here today, 
and I’m looking forward to what this distin- 
guished panel has to say. 

Medicine today is saving lives and raising 
the life expectancy of all Americans. I know 
what that means firsthand. I’ve already 
lived some 23 years beyond my life expect- 
ancy when I was born, and that’s a source 
of annoyance to a number of people. 
[Laughter] As you know, I’ve had a few 
stays in the hospital over the last 6 years. 
The surgeons were so skillful, I’m thinking 
of having them work on the _ budget. 
[Laughter] 

But I’ve seen the lifesaving power of 
modern medicine, and I know that we have 
here in America a medical community 
that’s: the best in the world. Not only is 
medical care here the best, it’s also more 
widely available than anywhere else in the 
world. As we prepare for the 21st century, 
our goal is to make sure that in the year 
2000 that is still the case. 

This is why I’ve come here today. I’m 
ready to listen and learn what are the chal- 
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lenges ahead for keeping America healthy, 
for developing the science and the art of 
medicine, for making sure that good health 
care remains available to all our people. 

So, that’s what I’ve come to hear about, 
and the floor is yours. 





Remarks at the Close of the Forum 


Well, if I could just say: I find myself in 
great agreement with everything that I 
have heard here today, and being married 
to a nurse’s aide, that includes your state- 
ment about their importance. I made great 
use of that a few weeks ago. 

But, yes, in these last statements it seems 
to me that we have a great deal still to do 
in education in the sense of informing our 
people of some things. As Governor of Cali- 
fornia—and several widely publicized cata- 
strophic family cases came to view there— 
we set out and worked out a plan with the 
private insurance companies in which, if we 
would agree to be compulsory, to compel 
everyone who worked in California to take 
out catastrophic health insurance at that 
time, they could have provided that insur- 
ance, limitless as to cost, for $35 a year. 

And when I say, speaking of education, 
there’s something about this. The frequency 
of that is not sufficient. You know, that ev- 
erybody thinks it won’t happen to them. 
We couldn’t even get a postcard. We were 
going to make this available to the people 
to decide. We just couldn’t get any atten- 
tion at all about it, and it just died aborning. 
No one ever thought it would happen to 
them. And I think here maybe this is a 
field for us to work harder than we have. 

Incidentally, Dr. Bowen, there, may have 
some comments, if I may be so bold. I’m 
not in charge here, but Dr. Bowen, as 
nearly as I have been able to figure it out, is 
only the seventh physician to ever serve in 
a Presidential Cabinet in the history of the 
United States. And having been a Governor 
doesn’t hurt at all. I had just remarked to 
him a little while ago, we need more Gov- 
ernors in Washington. [Laughter] 


Note: The President first spoke at 1:15 p.m. 
and then at 1:35 p.m. in the library at the 
College of Physicians. In his closing com- 
ments, he referred to Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Otis R. Bowen. 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Remarks at a Luncheon for Members of the 
College of Physicians. April 1, 1987 





You know, I can’t help thinking what a 
great place this would be, and a great 
moment, to get a pain in the neck—{/augh- 
ter}—or maybe even a lower back pain— 
[laughter|—but I left Congress in Washing- 
ton. [Laughter] I don’t mean that personal- 
ly. [Laughter] For me, politics is forgive 
and—as you may have heard sometimes— 
forget. [Laughter] One thing I didn’t forget 
today, it was to bring with me someone 
special. I am told that he may be only the 
seventh physician ever to serve in a Presi- 
dential Cabinet from George Washington 
times until now: Dr. Otis Bowen. 

This year throughout America our eyes 
are turned to Philadelphia as Americans ev- 
erywhere remember that here 200 years 
ago a small group of men fashioned the 
greatest experiment in self-government in 
the history of man: the Constitution of the 
United States. The founders represented 
the people of the Nation, and they submit- 
ted their work to the Nation for ratification, 
which marked a turning point in history. 
Yes, that’s what I told Ben Franklin at the 
time. [Laughter] Never before had an 
entire people joined together so peacefully 
and so effectively to govern themselves. 

The Constitution called for a limited gov- 
ernment, and in the two centuries since 
then, many around the world have asked 
how is it possible that self-government and 
limited government work so well in Amer- 
ica? Well, the answer is simple, and you’re a 
part of it. As the Frenchman de Tocqueville 
found, when we Americans want to do 
something, we don’t wait for government. 
We join together, and do it ourselves. And 
there’s no better example of Americans 
joining together for a common good than 
the founding, almost 200 years ago, also in 
this city, of one of America’s first academies 
for the. discussion of medical issues, the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

Yes, it was in January 1787, under the 
guidance of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 24 physi- 
cians joined together “to advance -the sci- 
ence of medicine and lessen human 
misery.” And for 200 years the college has 
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done just that. Its leadership in public 
health began with efforts to combat the 
Philadelphia yellow fever epidemic of 1793, 
and it continues to this day. And as a leader 
in medical studies, the college boasts one of 
the world’s finest and most used medical 
libraries, one of the best medical history 
libraries in the world, one of the few medi- 
cal museums in America, and a skull collec- 
tion that would make Hamlet delirious. 
[Laughter] For two centuries the College of 
Physicians has made a living reality of its 
motto—“Not for oneself, but for all”—and 
in the process has helped make all of Amer- 
ican medicine what it is today: the best in 
the world. 

Now, I know that as doctors sometimes 
you're asked to take the spirit of “not for 
yourselves, but for all” a little far. And this 
is my way of sliding into an anecdote; doc- 
tors somehow inspire a lot of anecdotes. 

Have you ever noticed, you’re in a profes- 
sion where when you're introduced some- 
times at a social gathering to someone 
you've never met before, and the first thing 
that you know, when they hear that word 
“doctor” they start right out by saying, 
“Well, Doctor, I’ve been having——” and 
they go on with that? Well, we had a fellow 
in the business I used to be in, in show 
business—Moss Hart, the playwright—and 
he was an inveterate along that line. Any- 
time he was introduced to a doctor, he had 
a complaint. And one night at a party in 
Hollywood, he was introduced to a Dr. 
Jones and immediately started talking about 
this low back pain that he was having. And 
the fellow that introduced him was embar- 
rassed, and he said, “Moss, Dr. Jones is a 
doctor of economics.” [Laughter] That 
didn’t stop Moss. He turned right back to 
the doctor and said, “I bought some stock 
last week.” [Laughter] 

But in this bicentennial year, as we look 
back, I believe we must also look forward. 
We must ask ourselves: How will we pre- 
pare America for the journey ahead? How 
will we prepare America for the 21st centu- 
ry? What kind of country will we pass on to 
our childrenP And will our children be 
ready for the jobs and opportunities of 
America’s future? 

This challenge, preparing America for the 
21st century, includes finding ways to make 
the best use of our science and technology. 


It includes building a fair, open, and grow- 
ing world economy, which will be the 
source of many of the jobs of our future. It 
includes making use—or, sure that Ameri- 
can education is the best in the world, in- 
vesting in our human and intellectual cap- 
ital, so our children are ready for those jobs. 

It includes improving the climate for en- 
trepreneurship and growth here at home, 
so that the only limits on what our children 
can achieve are the limits of their dreams. 
The key here is lower tax rates and fewer 
needless regulations. We’ve made great 
progress in both those areas, but the job 
won't be done until we get control of Fed- 
eral spending so that tax rates won’t go up 
again. And that’s why it’s time for Congress 
to cut the Federal budget and leave the 
family budget alone. 

And finally, and the reason why I’m here 
today, the challenge includes preparing 
American medicine for the 21st century. I 
said that American medicine is the best in 
the world, and on that we need no second 
opinions, because there are no other opin- 
ions. Our competitive system has produced 
the finest health care in history. And with 
each year that passes, it saves more lives, 
finds cures to more diseases, makes life 
better for more people than ever before. 

Yes, the pulse of American medicine is 
strong. And as a result, life expectancy has 
been rising. Once-common diseases like tu- 
berculosis, diphtheria, and polio are distant 
memories. Infant mortality is falling. The 
rate of Americans who die from heart prob- 
lems drops each year. More cases of cancer 
are found quickly and treated with total 
success each year, and I have reason to be 
grateful for that. Operations like cataract 
surgery, which once were difficult and re- 
quired long recoveries, have become simple 
office procedures. And for those who do go 
to the hospital, average hospital stays have 
fallen dramatically in the past two decades. 

A stock scene in the movies has a father 
rushing his gravely injured child to a hospi- 
tal. But now when he gets there, he finds 
doctors are more ready for him than ever 
before. Intensive care units have become 
not the exception but the rule, as have 
trauma centers staffed around the clock 
with surgeons. This is an important reason 
auto crash deaths have fallen over the last 
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10 years. Crash victims have a much better 
chance of living if they’re treated within 
that first critical hour, and more are. 

Almost every disease we know can be 
rapidly diagnosed and treated. The most ob- 
vious and disturbing exception is AIDS. And 
yet here, too, medicine is vaulting ahead. 
Six years ago the world had never heard of 
AIDS. Since then the AIDS virus has been 
isolated and identified. A test has been de- 
veloped that is helping to ensure that trans- 
fusions are free of contamination. One drug, 
AZT, has been developed that may help 
treat AIDS patients, and it received FDA 
approval just 2 weeks ago. Other medicines 
are on the way, and American researchers 
will soon begin testing vaccines. 

This is unprecedented progress against a 
major virus. It took 40 years of study to 
learn as much about polio. It took 19 years 
to develop a vaccine against hepatitis B. 
But then our battle against AIDS has been 
like an emergency room operation: We’ve 
thrown everything we have into it. 

We’ve declared AIDS public health 
enemy number one. And this fiscal year we 
plan to spend $416 million on AIDS re- 
search and education and $766 million 
overall. Next year we want to spend 28 per- 
cent more on research and education and a 
total of $1 billion. That compares to $8 mil- 
lion just 5 years ago. Spending on AIDS has 
been one of the fastest growing areas of the 
budget. 

And that’s not all. Recently, Prime Minis- 
ter Chirac and I announced an agreement 
that opens the way for cooperation between 
researchers in France and the United 
States. We are also unlocking the chains of 
regulation and making it easier to move 
from the pharmaceutical laboratory to the 
market with AIDS drugs. AZT received 
FDA approval in just 4 months, and that is 
one-fifth the average time for reviewing 
drugs. No, the limit on AIDS research today 
is not money or will but the physical limits 
of research facilities and the number of 
people trained in the necessary techniques. 

But all the vaccines and medications in 
the world won’t change one basic truth: 
that prevention is better than cure. And 
that’s particularly true of AIDS, for which 
right now there is no cure. This is where 
education comes in. The Public Health 
Service has issued an information and edu- 
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cation plan for the control of AIDS. The 
Federal role must be to give educators ac- 
curate information about the disease. Now, 
how that information is used must be up to 
schools and parents, not government. But 
let’s be honest with ourselves. AIDS infor- 
mation cannot be what some call “value 
neutral.” After all, when it comes to pre- 
venting AIDS, don’t medicine and morality 
teach the same lessons? 

Some time ago I heard the story of a man 
who received what turned out to be a trans- 
fusion of blood contaminated with the AIDS 
virus. He was infected, and in turn his wife 
was infected. And within 2 years, they both 
had died. Well, I’m determined that we’ll 
find a cure for AIDS. When the Carthagin- 
ian general Hannibal was preparing to cross 
the Alps and was told there was no way 


_across, he said: ““We’ll find a way, or make 


one.” And that’s the kind of determination 
we all have about curing AIDS. We'll find a 
way, or make one. 

American medicine is making miracles 
commonplace, and that’s good news as 
America prepares for the 21st century. But 
while our quality is the highest in the 
world, so are our prices. Last year medical 
costs climbed seven times faster than the 
rate of inflation. It’s getting to where many 
patients feel that the recovery room should 
be next to the cashier’s office. Doctors, pa- 
tients, insurers—everyone feels sick about 
the rising cost of getting well. 

As a nation, we spend up to twice the 
proportion of gross national product on 
health care as such major trading partners 
as Japan, Britain, and Canada. One of our 
greatest challenges in preparing for the 
competitive world of the 2lst century is to 
get this medical cost crisis under control. 
Worst hurt are the uninsured and the elder- 
ly citizens on Medicare who face a cata- 
strophic illness. Our catastrophic illness pro- 
posal will help those on Medicare. And as 
part of the package, we will also encourage 
the States to use their authority to require 
catastrophic coverage in insurance available 
through employers. The aim here is to 
make sure the guy who pumps gas or works 
in the corner store can get coverage, too. 

But as we protect those who are most 
vulnerable, we must also do something to 
hold costs down. And let’s face it, govern- 
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ment has played a large role in the inflation 
of medical costs. As the head of one subur- 
ban hospital told a reporter not long ago: 
“The incentives used to be to keep people 
in the hospital, to perform more tests and 
procedures, to increase costs.” When we 
came into office, Medicare was facing bank- 
ruptcy, and when it came to the public as- 
signing liability, doctors were hurt, too. Sto- 
ries of soaring costs and excessive bills tar- 
nished the profession’s reputation. 

Four years ago we changed the Medicare 
hospital payment system. We also allowed 
health maintenance organizations and com- 
petitive medical plans to contract to give 
care, and the results were astonishing. 
Health care inflation was cut in half. Effi- 
ciency rose. Service did, too. And the Medi- 
care trust fund was pulled back from the 
brink. And still, to insure that the fund re- 
mains strong through the year 2000, we 
must do more. And that’s why I’ve sent a 
new package of proposals to Congress. 

A lot is wrapped up in that package: 
more choices for Medicare beneficiaries, 
more incentives for doctors to improve effi- 
ciency, more incentives for States to give 
more choices to those on Medicaid. But let 
me tell you one thing that will not be in 
that or any future package from my admin- 
istration: a mandatory cost containment 
system. I know some want to go that route, 
but a mandatory system would discourage 
innovation, restrict services, and be a step 
toward government control of the entire 
medical profession. American medicine is 
the world’s best because it is private, and it 
must stay that way. 

Now let me turn to one of the most im- 
portant cost issues facing medicine and 
many fields today: liability insurance and 
tort reform. When I hear of what goes on in 
the courts, it reminds me of the hypochon- 
driac who was complaining to the doctor. 
He said, “My left arm hurts me and also my 
left foot and my back. And oh, there’s my 
hip and, yes, my neck.” Well, the doctor 
muttered something to himself, sat the man 
down, had him cross his legs, tapped him 
there—you know, that spot, with the little 
rubber hammer. He says, “How are you 
now?” The patient said, “Well, now my 
knee hurts, too.” [Laughter] Sometimes it 
seems as though the courts are ready to 
award damages even to that man. 


Last year a jury awarded one woman a 
million dollars in damages. She’d claimed 
that a CAT scan had destroyed her psychic 
powers. [Laughter] Well, recently a new 
trial was ordered in that case, but the ex- 
cesses of the courts have taken their toll. As 
a result, in some parts of the country, 
women haven't been able to find doctors to 
deliver their babies, and other medical serv- 
ices have become scarce and more expen- 
sive. 

This is both a State and Federal matter. 
When Secretary Bowen was Governor of 
Indiana, Indiana reformed its liability law. 
Two-thirds of the States, including Pennsyl- 
vania, have taken action since the begin- 
ning of 1986. It’s time to make it 50, and 
for Congress to follow, too. 


We can debate the details, but doesn’t it 
make sense, in effect, to give lawyers a Hip- 
pocratic oath so that they will, as you swear 
to do, “abstain from every voluntary act of 
mischief.” Although I guess, for some law- 
yers—and I emphasize some—mischief is a 
compulsive act. [Laughter] 


I’ve talked today about some of the chal- 
lenges facing American medicine as we pre- 
pare for the 2lst century. Sometimes it’s 
easy, particularly on the cost issues, to turn 
to government for the answers. Yes, gov- 
ernment has a role, but in the end, physi- 
cians are in charge of this operation. 


And just as a surgeon must decide when 
to call for the scalpel, clamps, and thread 
during an operation, you must decide when 
to call for the tools that will help you 
remove enlarged costs from the body of 
medicine. I heard from a panel in the col- 
lege library today about bringing down 
costs by making better use of nurses and 
other health professionals. Well, you must 
decide how and when to do this. A few 
negligent doctors can raise the health care 
and liability insurance costs for everyone. 
You must decide if medical societies will 
get tough on those guilty of negligence or 
of failing to conform to the ethical stand- 
ards of medicine. 


As patients expect more from medicine, 
and as they pay more, they also want to 
know more about their choices. And you 
must decide how to get the information to 
them. As less expensive, simpler procedures 
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come available, you must decide when to 
use them. In your hands is American medi- 
cine’s great tradition of healing all in need 
regardless of their wealth. 


And let me add one other thing that is 
vital to our nation’s future that in many 
ways is in your hands as well: the war on 
drug abuse. You can teach your patients 
about the health risk of drugs. You can 
show them, particularly your young pa- 
tients, why it’s important to them, their 
families, and their communities to just say 
no to drugs. 


Yes, your hands will fashion the future of 
American medicine. But I believe that’s just 
saying that American medicine is in the 
best hands in the world. Compare your 
healing powers to the doctors of any other 
country. Take, for example, the Soviet 
Union, which talks so much about the supe- 
rior quality of its medicine, but where sani- 
tation is so poor that, as recently as 2 years 
ago, a third of all operations there left pa- 
tients with postoperative infections, where 
a third of all hospitals do not have adequate 
facilities for blood transfusions, and where, 
partly as a result of poor medicine, life ex- 
pectancy has been falling and infant mortal- 
ity climbing. There’s no contest there or 
anyplace else. You are the best. 


I say that with confidence, because I 
know the quality and commitment of 
America’s physicians, not only firsthand but 
through my family as well. My father-in-law 
was a physician. My brother-in-law is. I saw 
their dedication to medicine. I saw my 
father-in-law’s devotion to his patients and 
to his students. I saw his enormous dignity. 
And I saw his dedication to excellence, how 
he constantly searched for better ways to 
diagnose and cure. Yes, I saw how he 
helped people, whether or not they could 
pay, and treated all patients with the same 
courtesy and respect. 


As our nation prepares for the 21st centu- 
ry, I’m confident that American medicine 
remains in hands like his. So I say to you, 
some of America’s most distinguished doc- 
tors: Let us begin to get ready now, so that 
in the year 2000, American medicine will 
still be the best and most widely available 
in the world and physicians across our land 
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will say with pride, “Not for oneself, but for 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:03 p.m. in 
the Wyndham Ballroom at the Franklin 
Plaza Hotel. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Otis R. Bowen. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Remarks to the Volunteers and Staff of 
“We the People.” April 1, 1987 





Governor Casey and Mayor Goode and 
ladies and gentlemen, to begin with, let me 
put you all at ease by letting you know that 
I intend to keep my remarks brief. I will, as 
Henry VIII said to each of his six wives: “I 
won't keep you long.” [Laughter] You 
know, I often reflect that George Washing- 
ton gave an inaugural address of only 135 
words and became a great President. And 
then there was William Henry Harrison. In 
his inauguration he spoke for nearly 2 
hours, caught pneumonia, and was dead 
within a month. [Laughter] 

But it’s an honor to be in this historic 
place with all of you who are doing so much 
this year to help make our history come 
alive. Especially on September 17th, the 
200th anniversary of the day of our Consti- 
tution, the eyes of the world will turn here 
to Philadelphia. The hours and hours that 
you’ve spent contributing the energy and 
imagination—all of these represent a mag- 
nificent gift to the Nation, and on behalf of 
all Americans, I thank you. 

By the way, looking around I can’t help 
thinking that the National Park Service has 
done a darn good job at taking care of this 
place. It looks almost like new. And I ought 
to know; I was here the day it opened. 
[Laughter] I can’t tell you how nice the bell 
in the other building looked before it 
cracked. [Laughter] 

But on a serious note, join me, if you will, 
in considering three moments in the history 
of this square. First, it is December 1790. 
Sixty-five Representatives and twenty-six 
Senators have gathered here in Congress 
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Hall. Outside there is the distracting, con- 
stant clop of horse hooves and the rumble 
of coaches, and the men inside here in this 
room are worried. Many risked property 
and life itself in the Revolution just a few 
years before. Now they faced a sobering 
question: Had they and their countrymen 
overreached? Can this raw new Republic 
survive, or wili it be torn apart by disputes 
between the States, lack of finance, pres- 
sure from the great powers of Europe? In 
this House chamber and in the Senate 
chamber above, the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States faced these chal- 
lenges and surmounted them, bringing into 
being a sound system of finance, providing 
for the defense of the Nation, and learning 
through it all to make this fledgling democ- 
racy work. 


And now it’s February 1861. Abraham 
Lincoln has been making his way slowly 
eastward from Springfield, Illinois, to Wash- 
ington to take the oath of office as Presi- 
dent. And like the men of 1790, Lincoln 
faced a simple question: Not could the Re- 
public prosper, but could the Republic sur- 
vive? Before dawn on the 22d, he came 
here to this set of buildings and spoke to 
the crowd that he found waiting. He had 
often asked himself, Mr. Lincoln said, what 
great principle or idea it was that had held 
the Union together for so long. “It was 
not,” he said, “the mere matter of separa- 
tion of the Colonies from the mother coun- 
try. Instead, it was something giving liberty 
not alone to the people of this country but 
hope to the world. It was that which gave 
promise that in due course the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men. 


Well, the final moment. I'd like you to 
join me in considering requires no imagin- 
ing. It is now, the present. Like the men of 
1790, like Lincoln in 1861, indeed, like 
every generation of Americans throughout 
our history, we, too, face the question: Will 
this nation, founded upon freedom, contin- 
ue to flourish? Will it continue to extend 
the hope of liberty to all the world? It’s my 
belief that in the last 6 years we’ve done 
much to restore our nation, restore our 
economy and defenses, restore our basic 
values, even restore a sense of our own fun- 
damental goodness as a people. 


Yes, I feel certain that despite all the 
challenges that beset us this nation of free- 
dom will flourish. But if we’re to succeed in 
the future, we must first learn our own 
past. We must learn to go to a building like 
this and hear the echoes and sense the 
greatness and draw strength. For to study 
American history is, in a sense, to study free 
will. It is to see that all our greatness has 
been built up by specific acts of choice and 
determination. And it is to see how very 
fragile our nation is, how very quickly so 
much that we cherish could be lost. 


All this is really a more elaborate way of 
repeating what I said at the beginning: that 
by doing so much to bring American history 
to life, each of you is making a weighty gift 
to the Nation, and especially to our young 
people. And so, let me repeat, too, the 
other remark I made a moment ago: My 
friends, I thank you. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in 
the House of Representatives Chamber at 
Congress Hall to members of “We the 
People,” an organization established to pre- 
pare for the 200th anniversary of the Con- 
stitution. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Governor Robert Casey and Mayor 
Wilson Goode of Philadelphia. 

Following his remarks, the President at- 
tended a reception for major donors to “We 
the People,” and then returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 





Remarks Following a Meeting on Alliance 
Cooperation. April 2, 1987 





The President. Well, good morning, ev- 
eryone. Lord Carrington and I have just 
had a brief but useful discussion about the 
vitality of the NATO alliance. And this en- 
deavor is helping to improve NATO’s con- 
ventional defense as we move forward in 
our negotiations on equitable, stabilizing, 
and verifiable reduction of nuclear weap- 
ons. Also, it will have positive impact when 
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we begin negotiations with the Warsaw 
Pact for more stable conventional forces 
from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

Congress’ support of codevelopment at an 
initial funding level of $200 million has 
opened up new opportunities of benefit to 
everyone. And as a result of the amend- 
ment by Senators Nunn and Roth and 
Warner, there may this year be as many as 
a dozen cooperative ventures undertaken 
with alliance nations. This is a historic first 
in the alliance and will have a profound 
impact on NATO’s conventional defense as 
well as a better return on both U.S. and 
European taxpayers’ defense investment in 
all alliance nations. 

Senators Nunn and Warner and other 
Members have been leaders in promoting 
this important legislation in the Congress. 
This partnership approach is the best anti- 
dote to trends toward defense protection- 
ism on both sides of the Atlantic as well as 
troop withdrawal amendments. 

The international political framework 
NATO has set up for stimulating progress in 
this partnership venture has been remarka- 
ble. The newly created, reinforced North 
Atlantic Council meetings of Deputy De- 
fense Ministers includes the French and the 
first such use of the Council since 1950. 
And this is a very constructive way to en- 
courage closer French cooperation on de- 
fense issues. 

And I’m grateful that Lord Carrington 
has taken personal leadership in this matter 
at NATO. And I deeply appreciate the 
wisdom and energy of all the parties 
who’ve made this work, many of whom are 
gathered here today. 

Your Lordship, welcome. 

Lord Carrington. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

May I just say—— 

The President. Please do. 

Lord Carrington.—HI think the alliance 
over the years has had a number of success- 
es, not least that in 38 years we haven’t had 
the third world war. I’m not at all sure that 
we can congratulate ourselves quite so 
warmly in the matter of arms cooperation 
over the last 38 years. We’ve had some suc- 
cesses, but it would be an exaggeration to 
say that we have been all that successful. 

And I am deeply encouraged that you, 
Mr. President, personally have come to this 
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meeting today to give this a boost. And the 
fact that Senator Nunn and Senator Roth 
and Senator Warner and others have made 
these proposals and have made it possible 
for there to be greater cooperation between 
the Europeans and the Americans is ex- 
ceedingly important. And I know the 
energy with which Secretary Weinberger 
and Deputy Secretary Taft are carrying this 
out. 

We, alas, don’t have all the resources that 
we need for defense. When we waste them 
by duplication and by competing against 
each other, we do the alliance a great dis- 
service. And so I can assure you that I will 
do everything I can to see that this is suc- 
cessful. 

And I, once again, am deeply grateful to 
you for having spoken in the way that you 
have. 


The President. Well, thank you. And inci- 
dentally, while we have given some cast 
recognition here to the Senators present, 
we fortunately have some members of our 
House of Representatives, too—Representa- 
tive Hyde and others who are here at the 
table. 

Reporters. Mr. President, Senator Dole 
says that losing this highway vote will make 
you a caretaker President. 

The President. 1 have asked for permis- 
sion to go up on the Hill and meet with the 
Members of the Senate up there to discuss 
my caretaker status. 

Q. When are you going to do this? 

The President. What? 

Q. When are you going to do this? 

The President. Very shortly. 

Q. Today? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Before the vote? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can turn it around? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think you can turn it around? 

The President. 1 never talk about win or 
lose before it happens. Just wait and see 
what happens. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:23 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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University of Tennessee Lady 
Volunteers 





Remarks to the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Basketball Champions. 
April 2, 1987 





The President. Well, please be seated. 
We're delighted to have all of you here and 
to congratulate you on your stunning suc- 
cess this week. Leon Barmore, the coach of 
that fine Louisiana Tech team that you de- 
feated, said that “Tennessee played the 
greatest defensive game I’ve ever seen.” 
Well, believe me, I had a special feeling 
about all of you coming here today because, 
as perhaps you know, lately I’ve been play- 
ing a little defensive ball myself. [Laughter] 

But I—well, I do know what this victory 
meant to all of you and especially to coach 
Pat Summitt. Pat, after 12 years of tremen- 
dous effort, your coaching and the heart 
and skill of these terrific young ladies gave 
you the victory that you’ve so long de- 
served. Now, I heard that you were up until 
3 o'clock in the morning devising that de- 
fensive strategy. Well, obviously it was sleep 
well lost, because it worked masterfully out 
on the court. So, it’s wonderful to see some- 
one as deserving as you lead this team to 
victory. And we all support you. 

And I want to compliment captain Shel- 
ley Sexton and the members of the team on 
a tremendous season, a season that demand- 
ed a great deal of each one of you. The 
University of Tennessee is a remarkable 
educational institution, and I think all of 
you have shown yourselves to be represent- 
atives of that great Volunteer educational 
and sports tradition. Your President, Ed 
Boling, is here, and Ed, I hope you'll take 
back my personal congratulations to the stu- 
dent body, the alumni, the trustees, and the 
people of your great State. Tell ’em for me 
that I was very proud to have such a great 
group of young athletes here at the White 
House today. Oh, and by the way, you 
might throw in my thanks for loaning me 
Howard Baker, too. [Laughter] 

But again, Pat and ladies, each of you has 
done something very special this year: 
You’ve made your friends and neighbors 
and supporters very proud. And your victo- 


ry is something to enjoy now, and to re- 
member all your years. 

When I was playing college football, our 
coach used to tell us, in an effort to inspire 
us, that the things we would really remem- 
ber the longest were the games we lost, and 
we'd be the rest of our lives thinking about, 
well, if we’d done this or done that. I have 
a hunch that you’ll remember this game for 
a long time, and well you should. So, thank 
you all, and God bless you all. 

Coach Summitt. President Reagan, I 
knew if there was anyone in America that 
could appreciate that defense it would be 
you. Thank you. 

I think you also can appreciate, as we 
appreciate, “Just Say No” to drugs and the 
campaign that Nancy Reagan has done such 
a great job with. For this team, “Just Say 
Yes” has been something that we’ve been 
proud of. First of all, for our program, aca- 
demically, our 100-percent graduation rate 
that we are very proud of, and athletically, 
we've made eight trips to the Final Four in 
the past 11 years. I can tell you that win- 
ning the National Championship was 
indeed the greatest honor that this team 
could bring to our university. And, today 
when we got up, I said, the team was as 
anxious, as excited, and as nervous coming 
here to have this opportunity as they were 
playing for a national championship. The 
honor is just as sweet as the victory. Thank 
you. 

Ms. Sexton. Mr. President, on behalf of all 
us from Tennessee, we thank you for invit- 
ing us to be here today; we are very hon- 
ored. We have a few gifts that we would 
like to present to you. [Laughter] First of 
all, we have your Converse Weapons. 
[Laughter] Now maybe you can play one- 
on-one for a day in our shoes. [Laughter] 
And these also are for Nancy Reagan, Mrs. 
Reagan. 

The President. For her, well—— 

Ms. Sexton. We thank you. 

Next, we have a basketball from the 1987 
Women’s Basketball Championship team 
with our autographs on the basketball—and 
coaches—and we present that to you. And 
Cheryl has the championship T-shirts we'd 
like for you to have also. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. [Laughter] 
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Coach Summitt. He’s ready to play. [Ap- 
plause) Thank you. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
am most grateful for all of these. And I 
have a hunch that in a couple of years this 
will be on display in a Presidential library, 
and I'll be very proud to have it there and 
proud for all of you. And my golly—{/augh- 
ter}—I’m ready to go. 

I can’t help but take a little second and 
tell you something. I used to be a sports 
announcer and—back in the Midwest, back 
in the early thirties—that was a whole dif- 
ferent century, practically, to all of you. But 
at that time, I developed quite a thing 
about girls basketball, because in lowa—you 
may not know this—but in that era, high- 
school girls basketball was so great and so 
prominent that every year at the State tour- 
nament for the championship, the girls box 
office was greater than that for the male 
players for the State championship. So, any 
of you from Iowa here that maybe found 
your—— 

Team Members. No. 

The President. ——didn’t find your way 
down here. All right. Well, again, thank you 
very much. 

Team Members. Thank you. 

Reporter. Have you been slam-dunked by 
your party, Mr. President? 

Q. Are you going to be a caretaker, Mr. 
President? Are you going to be a caretaker 
President if you don’t win this vote? 

Q. Have you been slam-dunked by your 
own party? 

Q. Because that’s what they’re saying, you 
know—caretaker President if you don’t win 
this vote. 

The President. You heard what hap- 
pened. I’m playing defensive ball. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Are you winning? 

Q. Are you winning? 

Q. The Democrats say you were buying 
votes. 

Q. Are you winning, Mr. President? 

Q. What’s at stake in this vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Don’t want to know how 
the score came out unti] the game’s over. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Department of the Treasury 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Richard G. Darman as Deputy Secretary. 
April 2, 1987 





Dear Dick: 

After your four years of service in the 
White House and more than two years’ 
service as the Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury, I can understand your decision to 
return to the private sector. I appreciate 
particularly your sense of your obligations 
to your family. Were it not for such consid- 
erations I would urge you to reconsider. 

You have been at the center of much that 
we have done since the days of transition in 
late 1980. You have contributed invaluably 
to some of the most important accomplish- 
ments of my Administration: among them, 
the tax and budget acts of 1981; the Social 
Security compromise of 1983; the reorienta- 
tion of international economic policy in 
1985; and, in 1986, the enactment of the 
most comprehensive tax reform in Ameri- 
ca’s history. 

Your career in government—spanning 
four administrations—has been marked 
with distinction. Throughout, your commit- 
ment to the public interest has been clear, 
consistent, and unfailing. You can take justi- 
fiable pride in your contributions and 
achievements. 

On behalf of the country for which I 
know you care so deeply, let me thank you 
personally for a job well done. 

With heartfelt appreciation, Nancy and I 
wish you, Kathleen, Willy and Jonathan all 
future success and happiness. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Richard G. Darman, Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20220] 





Dear Mr. President: 

This letter is difficult for me to write. 

In November 1980, it was a privilege for 
me to be able to join the White House tran- 
sition team. It was a greater privilege to be 
sworn in, in the East Room, on the morning 
of your first full day in office, as a member 
of the White House staff. And ever since, it 
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has seemed to me a very special privilege 
to have had the opportunity to continue to 
serve as a member of your administration. 

It is with mixed feelings, therefore, that I 
respectfully inform you of my conclusion 
that the time has come for me to resign. In 
the public sector, I have been fortunate to 
have had the chance to contribute to much 
that seems to me to have been of positive 
value. But, at this particular stage of my 
life, after more than six straight years in 
government, I conclude: I have family obli- 
gations that might better be met if I were 
in the private sector; there are interesting 
opportunities for me to serve in the private 
sector in ways that can combine challenge, 
reward, and socially valuable contribution; 
and I would welcome such new challenges. 

I shall always be appreciative of the trust 
you showed in allowing me to assume the 
responsibilities of Deputy to the Chief of 
Staff, Assistant to the President, and Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury. I shall always be 
grateful for having had the opportunity to 
be involved with some of your distinctive 
achievements. And I shall always be proud 
to have been associated with a President 
who—when the country desperately 
needed it—helped restore America’s pride, 
and helped renew the historic commitment 
to build a “shining city upon a hill.” 

Please accept my very best wishes for 
continued success—along with my very 
deepest thanks for all that you have done 
for me personally and, most importantly, 
for all that you have done for our country. 

Yours with continuing appreciation and 
respect, 

Richard G. Darman 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


White House Office 





Appointment of Alison Brenner Fortier as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. April 2, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Alison Brenner Fortier as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. She will also serve as 


Senior Director of Legislative Affairs for the 
National Security Council. She succeeds 
Ronald K. Sable. 

Mrs. Fortier served from February 1985 
until now as Director of Congressional Af- 
fairs at the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. Previously she 
served as a professional staff member for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Fortier was born in South Bend, IN, 
where she graduated from James Whitcomb 
Riley High School (1964). She is a graduate 
of the College of William and Mary (B.A., 
1968) and is a former Fulbright fellow at 
the Institute of Political Studies, University 
of Bordeaux, France (1968-1969). Mrs. For- 
tier has an M.A. in European history at the 
University of Michigan (1970), where she 
also became a Ph.D. candidate. 

Mrs. Fortier is the widow of Donald R. 
Fortier. She and her two children reside in 
Bethesda, MD. 


Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987 





Statement by the President on Congress’ 
Veto Override. April 2, 1987 





I am deeply disappointed by today’s vote. 

I knew in advance that the battle would 
be tough and the odds were long. But we 
cannot retreat from our commitment to a 
responsible budget. 

My efforts to control spending are not 
diminished, and I remain firm in my pledge 
to the American taxpayers to speak out 
against such budgetary excesses. 


Metropolitan Washington Airports 
Authority 





Nomination of Jack Edwards To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
April 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jack Edwards to be a 
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member of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Washington Airports Author- 
ity for a term of 6 years. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. Edwards is currently an attorney 
with the firm of Hand, Arendall, Bedsole, 
Greaves & Johnston. He was a Member of 
the United States House of Representatives 
(1965-1985). Mr. Edwards served in the 
United States Marine Corps (1946-1948, 
1950-1951). 

Mr. Edwards graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama (B.S., 1952; L.L.B., 1954). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Point Clear, AL. Mr. Edwards was born 
in Birmingham, AL, in 1928. 


Consolidated Rail Corporation 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Marking the Sale of the Corporation. 
April 3, 1987 





Secretary Dole. Mr. President, thanks to 
your commitment, thanks to your leader- 
ship in privatization, Conrail, our govern- 
ment-owned freight railroad, is no longer a 
ward of the state. Last week, in the largest 
initial industrial stock offering that we’ve 
had in the history of the United States, Con- 
rail was sold. And we were very pleased 
that we were able to maximize the price 
and also minimize the cost to the Govern- 
ment, because in this instance, we had the 
lowest gross spread of any comparable 
public offering, the lowest fees to the un- 
derwriters. 

We also had for the first time a special 
bracket for minorities and women-owned 
investment firms. And this gave them an 
opportunity to participate fully in all as- 
pects of management of the public offering 
and gave them a lot of visibility and a lot of 
experience in the process. 

So, we’re delighted today to be able to 
present a check to you, which I hope is the 
first of many 10-digit checks—{/aughter|— 
which will reduce the deficit. This check is 
for $1,575,087,500. Now, you add to that 
the $300 million that we received in divi- 
dends prior to the sale of Conrail, and the 
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Government is receiving more than 
$1,875,000,000 from Conrail. 

So, I hope that this is just the first of 
many privatizations to follow in the wake of 
the Conrail sale, which was the flagship of 
privatization. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. And | also want due credit 
for having appointed a remarkable and 
wonderful Secretary of Transportation. 

Elizabeth and those of you who are here 
today are to be congratulated for the 
crowning achievement in our privatization 
efforts: the hugely successful sale of Conrail 
to the public. The American people will 
receive, as you’ve just heard, over a $1% 
billion from that sale, reducing the Federal 
deficit by that same amount and this, in 
addition, as Elizabeth told us, the over $300 
million paid to the Federal Government by 
Conrail in the last few months. 

Conrail is the flagship of privatization and 
the first of what we hope will be many 
government functions returned to their 
rightful place in the private sector. I think 
this Conrail sale is further evidence that the 
administration is doing its bit to reduce the 
deficit. 

And let me say something about yester- 
day’s vote. It was a battle well worth 
waging, and there will be more. Our pledge 
to the American people to reverse the 
trend toward more Federal spending re- 
mains strong, and it’s time for the Congress 
to stand by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets and not retreat. And I will continue 
to press forward for a sound, responsible 
Federal spending plan. 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you. 
And, Elizabeth, God bless you. And what 
else have we got to sell? [Laughter] All 
right, thank you all very much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, when they 
warned you about security in the Moscow 
Embassy, why wasn’t something done? 

The President. Well, we thought we were 
doing something, Bill [Bill Plante, CBS 
News]. We never took anything like that 
lightly, but finally, it’s out in the open. 
ia 

Q. Well, they say that communications se- 
curity is so bad that Secretary Shultz is 
going to have to go to a Winnebago to have 
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secure communications when he’s in 
Moscow. 

The President. Well, | hope he’s got one 
with him. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. At 
the ceremony, Secretary of Transportation 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole presented the 
President with the check from the sale. 


Export-Import Bank of the 
United States 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 3, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


This report is being transmitted pursuant 
to Section 7(aX2) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
635e(aX2\A\ii)). Including my request for a 
$100 million decrease in direct lending au- 
thority, I have determined that the author- 
ity available to the Bank for fiscal year 1987 
is sufficient for direct loans. The reduction 
in direct loan authority will result in a loan 
ceiling of $800 million in fiscal year 1987. I 
have also determined that authority is more 
than sufficient to meet the current estimate 
of demand for guarantees and insurance 
from the Bank. This estimate was based 
upon the transactions already approved, ap- 
plications received by the Bank, and projec- 
tions of the level of business likely for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

I am not seeking any additional legisla- 
tion to rescind any authority of the Bank. 
Estimates of demand for Export-Import 
Bank guarantees and insurance can change 
quickly. Continued growth in the U.S. econ- 
omy and global recovery could create unex- 
pected demand for guarantees and insur- 
ance. Therefore, I have concluded that the 
statutory fiscal year 1987 limit for Exim- 
bank loan guarantee commitments should 
not be changed. 


Sincerely, 
oe Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 


Indiana University Hoosiers 





Remarks to the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Basketball Champions. 
April 3, 1987 





The President. Well, please be seated. I 
didn’t realize that there was sort of a hill- 
side here in the Rose Garden—that some- 
body was standing up higher than—{laugh- 
ter]. 


Well, Secretary Bowen and Members of 
the Congress and Hoosiers, and Hoosiers at 
heart, it’s a pleasure to welcome you all 
here today to the White House to honor the 
1987 NCAA men’s basketball champs from 
Indiana University. We figured the Rose 
Garden would be an appropriate place to 
host you all today; the dimensions are about 
the size you’re used to. But I apologize. We 
didn’t have enough time to paint free- 
throw lines and put up baskets to make you 
feel really at home. [Laughter] 


This has been a very special week for you 
all as players and for your coach, the shy 
and retiring Bobby Knight—{/aughter}— 
and for the people of Indiana. I grew up 
just one State west of the Wabash River, 
and I know a little something about Hoosier 
hysteria. 


In Indiana, babies aren’t born with silver 
spoons in their mouths; they come 
equipped with basketballs and high-top 
sneakers. [Laughter] I don’t know how 
mothers there manage. Basketball is a way 
of life in Indiana that many people will 
never understand. But a movie out these 
days—you know, the one with the funny 
name, “Hoosiers’—along with your exam- 
ple will help to explain this phenomenon. 


I have to say, also, I have a personal 
memory of that, because back in my day of 
athletics and playing and then later broad- 
casting, Indiana was sort of the capital of 
basketball. And many of your high schools 
played about 40 basketball games a season 
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and no football, and some of those came to 
the college where I was enrolled. And 
when the football season was over and I, 
having played some basketball in high 
school, toyed with the idea of now going 
out for basketball—on the first day at the 
gym I took a look at those fellows and what 
they were doing with the basketball and I 
said, “No. I think I'll go in for swimming.” 
[Laughter] 

One measure of Indiana basketball is 
much like politics and government—is sta- 
tistics. Indiana was the cochampion this 
year in a tough Big Ten Conference, and 
they won 30 games, including a rather im- 
portant 7-game run here at the end of the 
season. This is the fifth NCAA basketball 
title for Indiana, but the numbers don’t 
match the thrill you provided to millions of 
basketball fans here in America. 

You won tough victories from some ex- 
traordinary teams: LSU; University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas; and of course, a one- 
point, come-from-behind victory against 
Syracuse right before the buzzer. This was 
no series for the faint of heart—players or 
spectators. It wasn’t for one spectator sitting 
upstairs in front of the TV set. 

Let me also say that there were no losers 
last Monday. I think you'll all agree that 
Syracuse gave you the game of your lives. 
To the players and fans from Syracuse, I 
offer my congratulations, too. You're all 
winners. 

But let’s talk about some individual win- 
ners with us today. Seniors Todd Meier and 
Daryl Thomas have played with heart, 
talent, and determination for Indiana for 4 
years and came through when called for 
Monday night. Ricky Calloway, Dean Gar- 
rett, Steve Eyl, Joe Hillman, each provided 
us with clutch performances and moments 
of brilliance. So much for the front court. I 
also want to talk about a couple of guards. 
You know, the short guys on the squad. 

Keith Smart, tournament MVP—Keith 
wanted to play basketball so badly that after 
an accident his senior year in high school he 
decided to grow 6 inches and play as a 
walk-on at Garden City Junior College in 
Kansas. And play he did. And last year 
Keith was a Junior College All-American. 
This year Keith iced a 16-foot jumpshot 
with 4 seconds on the clock to give Indiana 
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its national title. That’s what I call progress. 
[Laughter] 

And then there’s Steve Alford, one of 
those basketball babies I referred to a 
moment ago—Indiana’s Mr. Basketball as a 
highschooler, an olympic gold medialist, 
two-time All-American, the leading scorer 
in Indiana history, and Indiana’s team 
leader. And that’s just on court. Off the 
court, Steve is a conscientious student and a 
model citizen, whose values are as impor- 
tant as his fieldgoal percentage. He’s my 
kind of basketball player, and he’s Ameri- 
ca’s kind of student athlete. 

Finally, I'd be remiss if I didn’t offer a 
few words of comment about coach Bobby 
Knight. Heck, everybody gets to take a shot 
at Bobby, why not the President of the 
United States. [Laughter] Actually, I’li leave 
Bobby’s critics to their own devices. Critics 
aside, one thing is certain: Bobby cares 
deeply about his players on and off the 
court. He seeks to produce the best in his 
players through hard work, excellence in 
execution, and selfless team play. Now, 
when all is said and done, Bobby is my kind 
of coach. And, Bobby, if you’ve got time 
one of these days, I’d like a few pointers on 
fly fishing. [Laughter] 

But you know the stats as well as I do. 
Bobby Knight is the winningest coach in 
Big Ten history. He’s won eight Big Ten 
titles. He’s won American gold medals in 
the Pan American games and the 1984 
Olympic games. And he’s coached three In- 
diana teams to national titles, joining 
Adolph Rupp and John Wooden in the elite 
Three and Over fraternity. 

Hard work makes for winners on the 
court, and dedication in the classroom 
makes for winners throughout life. These 
two elements are certainly at the core of 
this Indiana team. And I congratulate you 
all for living this example and again, for 
winning the 1987 NCAA basketball champi- 
onship. And now I understand that Doc 
Bowen has planned a little reception for 
you at his place, so I'll close with what I 
understand to be a popular Indiana bene- 
diction: “If I don’t see you in the future, I'll 
see you in the pasture.” [Laughter] Thank 
you all, and God bless you. 

Coach Knight. Mr. President, thank you 
very much for taking the time and allowing 
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us to bring this group of young men here to 
visit with you this afternoon. I have here on 
behalf of the team—really not just the 
team, but from the State of Indiana, where 
I think you well know you have a tremen- 
deus amount of supporters—a jacket that 
represents both the State of Indiana and 
Indiana University. And basketball being a 
big thing in our State, I also thought I’d 
make in red—our colors, when we brought it 
to you. So, I’d like to give you this jacket on 
behalf of really the State of Indiana. I think 
you'll find this your size. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Coach Knight. 1 think as a basketball 
team we took a lot of pride in the fact that 
we were a pretty tough team. We came 
from behind the lot in some critical situa- 
tions. And I think we talked about what 
we'd like to say that would be most appro- 
priate to you. And on behalf of our players 
and coaches, it would be this: Mr. President, 
I think you have shown all of. us across 
America what it’s like to be tough in critical 
situations, and we have a great appreciation 
for your mental teughness and your com- 
petitiveness in the situations in which 
you’ve been involved. And I think all of us 
in this country appreciate that more than 
anything else. And I would hope our basket- 
ball team reflects those same ideals as you 
have during the time you’ve been here in 
the Presidency. Thank you very much for 
giving us that. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Coach Knight. Yes, sir, thank you. 

The President. Thank you. We’re a day 
late. I could have used this yesterday on 
Capitol Hill. [Laughter] 

Steve Alford. Mr. President, just like 
Coach said, this is a tremendous honor for 
all the players and coaching staff, and we 
certainly appreciate you taking the time out 
to visit with us and letting us have the op- 
portunity to visit with you here at the 
White House. And we’d like to present to 
you a team ball—autographed ball by all 
the players and coaching staff representing 
the championship that we just won. And 
Todd Meier would like to present you with 
a hat and a shirt—{/aughter|—again, repre- 
senting Indiana and the title that we just 
won. And Daryl Thomas would like to 
present you with an Indiana basketball 
sweater. [Laughter] 


The President. Well, thank you all. 

Steve Alford. Thank you very much. 

The Vice President. Do you need any 
help carrying that stuff? 

The President. What? 

The Vice President. Let me take care of 
your jumper, and you can carry the ball. 

The President. Now, don’t get out of my 
sight. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you all very much. And thank 
all of you, and again, congratulations. 

Reporter. Anything you’d like to do with 
that ball? 

The President. What? 

Q. Anything you’d like to do with that 
ball? 

The President. Don’t tempt me. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. Vice President, what is it that you 
do? You’re carrying all those clothes, I— 

Q. Is our Embassy in Moscow secure now? 

The President. If not, they’re on their 
way to making it that way. 

Q. How? How? 

Q. Is your— 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Otis R. Bowen. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Day, 
1987 





Proclamation 5624. April 3, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As Americans, we can be proud of our 
unsurpassed surface transportation system 
and of the free enterprise that made pri- 
vate sector development of that system pos- 
sible. 

For the past 100 years, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the first independ- 
ent administrative agency, has been respon- 
sible for regulatory oversight of our surface 
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transportation system. For a century, the 
Commission has carried out its missions 
with dedication and with commitment to a 
national surface transportation system 
second to none. The Commission’s role in 
regulating transportation has changed con- 
stantly and is changing even now; regula- 
tion by government is giving way to regula- 
tion by market competition, and both the 
transportation industry and the consumer 
are better off as a result. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
96, has designated April 3, 1987, as “Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Day” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 3, 1987, as Interstate 
Commerce Commission Day. I invite the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties to recognize the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In Witness Whereof,.I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:14 a.m., April 6, 1987] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 27 

The White House announced that the 
President has named Secretary of the Treas- 
ury James A. Baker III and Mrs. Baker to be 
the official U.S. representatives to the cele- 
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bration of Australia-America Friendship 
Week in Australia. 


March 28 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Gridiron Dinner at the Capital Hilton 
Hotel. 


March 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Daniel J. Boorstin, Librarian of Con- 
gress, to discuss the current status of 
the Library of Congress; 

—Members of the Senate, to encourage 
efforts to sustain the veto of the Surface 
Transportation and Uniform Relocation 
Assistance Act of 1987. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented the Paul Boucher Award to 
Henry J. Myer, of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. The award 
was created by the President’s Council on 
Integrity and Efficiency in memory of the 
Inspector General of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and is awarded to Federal em- 
ployees for exemplary performance in un- 
covering waste and fraud. 


March 31 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—U.S. representatives to the Internation- 
al Conference on Private Sector Initia- 
tives, to receive their report on the ac- 
tivities of the Conference; 

—Representative Robert S. Walker of 
Pennsylvania, to discuss the space pro- 
gram; 

—David Abshire, Special Counsellor to 
the President. 


April 2 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 


Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 
—Lord Carrington, Secretary General of 
NATO; 
—the Economic Policy Council. 


Late in the morning, the President met 
with Republican Members of the Senate in 
the Old Senate Chamber at the Capitol to 
ask for their support on the vote to sustain 
the veto of the Surface Transportation and 
Uniform Relocation Assistance Act of 1987. 
The President then met in the office of Mi- 
nority Leader Robert Dole with Republican 
Senators who had voted to override the 
veto on April 1 to discuss their concerns 
regarding the bill and to ask them to recon- 
sider their position. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of ACTION for 
fiscal year 1986. 


April 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the Ronald Reagan Presi- 
dential Foundation, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 2 


William H. Webster, 
of Missouri, to be Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, vice William J. Casey, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted April 2—Continued 

Suzanne B. Conlon, 

of Illinois, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, vice 
Thomas R. McMillen, retired. 


Frank L. McNamara, Jr., 

of Massachusetts, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Massachusetts for the 
term of 4 years, vice William F. Weld. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 27 


Transcript: , 
Press briefing on U.S. countermeasures to 
unfair trading practices of the Japanese 
semiconductor industry—by Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige and US. 
Trade Representative Clayton Yeutter 


Fact sheet: 
Japanese semiconductors 


Released March 31 


Fact sheet: 
International Conference on Private Sector 
Initiatives 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Suzanne B. Conlon to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Illinois 


Released April 1 

Advance text: 

Remarks to the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, PA 


1 These releases were not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released April I—Continued 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Frank L. McNamara, Jr., to 
be United States Attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 21 
SJ. Res. 63 / Public Law 100-16 


To designate March 21, 1987, as Afghani- 
stan Day 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Passed April 2, over the President’s veto 


H.R. 2 / Public Law 100-17 
Surface Transportation and Uniform Reloca- 
tion Assistance Act of 1987 


Approved April 3 


S. 632 / Public Law 100-18 

To amend the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions Act, 1979, as reenacted, to extend the 
duration of the Office of Classified National 
Security Information within the Office of 
the Secretary of the Senate, and for other 
purposes 
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